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FOR  TUB  EUTERPP.IAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MVSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Continued. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  musical  theorists 
of  Italy  employed  themselves  in  subtile  divisions  of 
the  scale,  this  manner  also  extended  itself  to  practic¬ 
al  musicians,  who  were  desirous  of  astonishing  the 
world  by  their  superior  skill  in  the  science  :  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  vain,  and  only  seemed  to  impede  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  modem  music.  In  1555  Vincentine  published 
a  work  at  Rome  with  the  following  title,  Ancient 
music  reduced  to  modem  practice,  to  which  he  added 
an  account  of  a  newly  invented  instrument  for  the 
most  perfect  performance  of  music,  with  many  musical 
secrets.  The  change  in  musical  modes  has  continued 
to  our  time,  and  will,  no  doubt  continue,  for  as  Doct. 
Burney  remarks  “melody  being  a  child  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  will  submit  to  no  theory  or  laws  of  rea¬ 
son  and  philosophy,  and  therefore  like  love,  will  al¬ 
ways  continue  In  childhood  ”  It  seems  the  records 
of  the  Pontifical  chapel  were  destroyed  at  the  burning 
of  Rome  in  1527  by  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
5th,  which  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  entry  of 
the  composers  and  singers  names  till  the  time  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  Among  them  we  find  notonly  Netherlands 
but  Spaniards.  We  are  informed  by  Tasso  that 
James  1st  King  of  Scotland  was  not  only  a  composer 
of  sacred  music,  but  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a 
new  species  of  plaintive  melody,  different  from  all  I 
others  in  which  it  is  said  he  was  imitated  by  the 
Prince  of  Venosa,  who  embellished  with  many  admir¬ 
able  inventions.  Our  present  theorist  and  best  writ¬ 
ers  on  music,  declare  themselves,  however  incapable 
of  discovering  the  least  similarity  between  the  Cale¬ 
donian  airs  and  the  madrigals  of  the  Prince  of  Venosa, 
who  was  perpetually  straining  at  original  expressions 
and  modulations,  his  panegyrist  perhaps  were  more 
dazzled  by  his  rank  than  his  merits.  The  Lombard 


School  furnishes  an  ample  list  of  eminent  physicians 
whose  compositions  are  still  extant.  Father  Constan- 
za  Porta  was  the  author  of  18  different  works  for  the 
Church,  he  died  in  1601.  In  his  faculty  he  very 
much  resembled  our  English  composer  Tallis,  and 
fiourished  at  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Sth^ 
his  style  is  rather  artificial  and  elaborate.  The  old¬ 
est  melodies  to  Italian  words  are  preserved  at  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  they  consisted  of  a  collection  of  sacred  songs  : 
for  the  performance  of  which  a  society  sub-isted  so 
late  as  1789,  and  many  still  subsists,  and  which  socie¬ 
ty  was  formed  in  1310.  The  carnival  songs  were 
sung  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  the  time  of 
Lorenzo  the  magnificent.  At  this  gay  and  happy  pe¬ 
riod  the  Organist  of  the  Duo  mo,  at  Florence  stood 
high  in  the  Prince's  favour  and  was  beloved  by  all 
his  fellow  citizens.  His  name  was  Antonio  Squara- 
luppi,  and  in  the  year  1770  his  monument  was  seen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  erected  by  his  fellow 
citizens  to  his  memory.  The  illustrious  Tuscan,  Lo¬ 
renzo  Magnifico,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  act  of 
playing  on  the  Lute  in  1794. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  BRAHAM. 

If  we  say  that  Mr.  BrahAm  is  gifted  with  the  most 
extraordinary  genius  and  aptitude  for  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  that  was  ever  implanted  in  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  we  shall  not,  according  to  our  conception  of  his 
voice,  science,  and  imagination,  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  transgress  the  bounds  of  truth.  His  throat  is  an 
organ  of  more  varied  power,  more  extensive  compass, 
and  more  astonishing  flexibility,  than  was  ever  before 
possessed  by  any  singer,  if  we  may  determine  by  the 
songs  written  for  the  performers  of  the  several  ages  of 
the  musical  world,  by  the  masters  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  His  mind  is  rich  with  the  stores  of 
science— his  imagination  bold  and  vivid. 

We  repeat,  in  order  to  impress  our  readers  most 
completely  with  our  opinion,  that  taken  as  a  lekole. 
we  consider  Mr.  Braham  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
singer  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  af  the  present  or  perhaps 
of  any  generation  of  men  to  hear.  We  would  impress 
this  opinion,  because,  greatest  as  he  is,  he  might,  we 
think,  have  been  much  greater,  and  because,  as  it 
happens  in  bis  performance  that  he  seldom  contin¬ 
ues  for  any  considerable  succession  of  notes  or  of 
time  to  satisfy  the  ear,  the  heart,  and  the  understand¬ 
ing,  so  it  will  necessarily  follow  in  our  criticism,  that 
tho  allowance  of  his  merits  will  be  continually  brok¬ 
en  and  interrupted  by  notices  of  defects.  We  pur¬ 
pose  to  examine  bis  faculties  and  acquirements  as 
minutely  as  possible  :  first,  because  there  ia  no  in¬ 
stance  that  comprises  such  various  powers  and  such 
singular  splendid  faults :  and,  secondly,  because  we ' 


feel  that  it  is  not  in  the  reach  of  criticism  to  diminisli 
the  amazing  reputation  among  all  ranks  of  hearers 
that  Mr.  Braliaiu  has  by  iiK'es'^ant  study  and  the  most 
laborious  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the  service  of  the 
public  continued  so  long  to  deserve.  His  honouis 
will  wear  well,  for  tlu-y  have  been  dearly  ean-.ed. 

To  begin  accor.iiti  r  to  the  scale  we  have  laid  down 
— Mr.  Braiutm’s  intonation  is  astonishingly  perfect 
when  the  various  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tone 
which  he  uses  is  made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  part  oi  the 
consideration.  All  singers  are  c  sught,  among  the  ve¬ 
ry  first  elements  of  their  instruction,  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing  the  scale  in  tune  according  to  a  certain  limitation 
of  power  and  a  certain  modification  of  natural  voic¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  process  is  continued  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  voice  throughout  all  its  compass. 

When  the  prodigious  volume  of  his  voice  is  fully 
estimated — when  the  heart-rending  pathos,  to  pro¬ 
duce  which  he  sometimes  assimilates  the  shuddering 
tremulous  tones  almost  to  the  actual  expression  of 
the  most  natural  grief— when  the  loud,  ear-piercing, 
animating  sounds  with  which  he  invests  a  call  to  glo¬ 
ry,  are  remembered — when  the  inspired,  pure,  con¬ 
soling  words  of  Adoration  or  thanksgiving  united  in 
his  melody — when  the  tenderness  of  his  amatory  airs 
and  the  volant  lubricity  of  his  astonishing  execution 
be  brought  to  recollection — our  readers  will  at  once 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  intonation.  When 
the  ear  and  the  judgment  are  liable  to  such  immod¬ 
erate  disturbance,  not  only  from  the  stress  applied  to 
the  functions  merely  physical,  but  also  from  the  wor-  ' 
kings  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  passions,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  tune  so  generally  correct  as  Mr.  Braham 
does,  bespeaks  an  original  strength  of  organ,  and  an 
acquired  facility  of  using  such  organ,  that  cannot  but 
be  truly  wonderful  to  every  observer  who  has  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  facts  we  have  enumerated  in  their  extent, 
and  to  the  habits  and  powers  of  others  in  this  partic¬ 
ular. — Most  singers  have  one  note  which,  in  spite  of 
the  most  sedulous  exertion  of  care  and  practice,  re¬ 
mains  almost  uniformly  defective.  Perhaps  the  rule 
applies  more  completely  to  females.  Of  this  fausse 
note,  however,  there  is  no  trace  in  Mr.  Braham,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover.  He  may,  he  must, 
occasionly  sing  out  of  tune  :  all  singers  do  so  at  times 
— but  no  one  whose  execution  is  of  such  and  so  com¬ 
plicated  a  nature  can,  we  think,  be  more  free  from  the 
defeot  which  is  of  all  others  the  least  to  be  endured. 

There  is  no  attribute  of  a  singer  so  difficult,  we 
might  almost  say  impossible,  to  describe  as  tons,  for 
the  analogy  between  the  human  voice  and  instru¬ 
ments  is  so  sbgbt  as  to  convey  scarcely  ny  idea  at 
all  of  resemblance.  To  such  objects  of  comparison, 
however,  we  are  reduced.  w‘  en  we  seek  r  a  per¬ 
manent  similitude,  and  ii  is  fertinate,  as  far  as  con- 
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corns  tlie  present  at  least,  that  tliere  are  very  few 
of  our  readers  wlio  have  not  heard  Mr.  Brahain. — 
There  are  many  remarkable  circumstances  about  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Braham.  To  them  our  representation 
will  be  iutc-lligible,  if  it  should  fail  to  be  absolutely 
descriptive.  The  oboe,  clarinet,  or  bassoon,  are  the 
instruments  of  whose  quality  it  partakes,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  far  more  richness,  brilliancy,  and  re6ne- 
ment,  than  any  of  them. — At  its  sweetest  it  rarely 
loses  a  slight  approximation  to  reediness,  and  at  all 
times  it  retains  its  peculiar  properties.  The  whole 
compass  of  Mr.  B’s  voice  is  nineteen  notes,  and  if  not 
all  of  equal  strength,  they  yet  differ  so  little  in  power 
perceptibly  to  the  auditor,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  sin¬ 
ger  could  at  plefisure  produce  any  given  quantity  of 
tone,  from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo,  upon  any  one  of 
them.  Mr.  B.  can  take  his  fedsette  upon  any  note 
from  D  to  A  at  pleasure,  and  the  junction  is  so  nice¬ 
ly  managed,  tliat  in  an  experiment  to  which  this  gen¬ 
tleman  had  the  kindness  to  submit  of  ascending  and 
descending  by  semitones,  it  was  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  at  what  point  he  substituted  the  fulsette  for  the 
natural  note.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  obvious  de¬ 
parture  from  the  exact  natural  tone  as  he  rises  in  the 
highest  notes  (A,  B,  C,  or  D,)  to  the  peculiar  quality 
which  distinguishes  the  falsette.  But  Mr.  B.  has  as¬ 
similated  the  two  in  their  general  color  and  bearing 
with  much  more  success  than  any  other  performer  we 
«ver  heard  who  made  such  extensive  use  of  both  • 
and  his  voicing  may  be  pronounced  to  be  rut  generis, 
of  its  own  proper  cast,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
note  of  hi;  compass.  We  now  speak  of  this  power 
as  naturally  exerted,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
from  having  witnessed  the  experiment  alluded  to  a- 
bove,  that  no  voice  can  be  in  this  respect  more  per¬ 
fect. 

There  is  yet  a  large  denartment  of  art  to  be  spok¬ 
en  of,  in  which  he  so  completely  transmutes  the  man¬ 
ner  of  voicing,  by  adopting  the  style  of  the  school, 
that  the  tone,  if  it  still  retains  its  grand  original  char¬ 
acteristics,  is  nevertheless  perceptibly  altered  through¬ 
out  ;  we  mean  his  Italian  singing.  Whoever  has  re¬ 
marked  the  Italian  method  of  producing  tone,  has 
observed  that  it  differs  most  essentially  in  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  formation  from  the  English. — Neither  is 
the  Italian  expression  of  tone  of  the  same  cast  as  the 
Elnglish,  even  when  applied  to  the  same  sentiments 
or  passions.  It  departs  as  essentially  as  the  action  of 
the  Italian  from  the  gesture  of  the  English  Stage. 
Mr.  Braham  at  the  Opera  or  in  an  Italian  Scena,  is  a 
totally  different  man  from  Mr.  Braham  at  Convent 
Garden,  or  in  the  Orchestra  of  an  Oratorio  or  a  Con¬ 
cert.  We  need  make  no  other  attempt  at  descrip¬ 
tion  than  to  say,  that  he  assumes  the  national  distinc¬ 
tions  according  to  the  place  in  which  he  exercises  his 
talents.  Our  readers  will  determine  how  much  is 
due  to  tlic  verisimilitude  w  hich  Mr.  B.  attains,  un¬ 
der  such  very  apposite  circumstances. 

We  have  conceded  to  this  astonishing  performer 
the  possession  of  all  the  attributes  of  tone,  power, 
sweetness,  brilliancy,  and  adaption  to  all  tlie  degrees 
of  sentiment  and  passion,  and  even  to  national  man¬ 
nerism.  Our  opinion  then,  that  the  principal  defect 

_ the  defect  w  bicli  most  alloys  and  deteriorates  Mr. 

Braham's  singing,  is  to  be  classed  under  this  head, 
will  be  received  with  some  surprize.  The  variety  of 
which  be  is  capable,  however  infect*  his  whole  per¬ 


formance,  renders  the  pleasure  his  audience  derives 
uncertain  and  unstable,  frequently  disappointing  the 
ear  at  the  very  moment  of  its  most  intense  and  ferv¬ 
ent  expectation,  and  too  commonly  by  disturbing 
the  sympathy,  it  destroys  the  wliole  effect.  The 
mechanical  operation  by  which  Mr.  B.  increases  his 
power,  is  a  very  peculiar  alteration  in  the  parts  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  upper  region  of  the  throat  and  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  voice  proceeds  more  from 
the  head  than  the  chest,  by  which  the  toue  is  swell¬ 
ed  in  its  passage,  but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes 
very  disagreeably  reedy  and  takes  a  near  resem¬ 
blance  to  th&  clarinet,  or  to  that  known  effect  which 
in  trumpet  playing  is  called  ovtrbroke.  So  insensible 
are  we  made  to  defects  by  repetition,  that  every  hab¬ 
it  has  a  tendency  to  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  such  has  been  the  gradual  and  unconsidered 
growth  of  this  unfortunate  error  in  Mr.  B.  that  it  has 
gone  on  till  his  whole  performance  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rupted  by  its  frequency.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  is  very 
apt  to  quit  notes  in  an  abrupt  and  unfinished  state  by 
sudden  stops  and  instant  terminations  of  words  and  of 
the  tone,  which  are  most  disgusting  to  the  ear.  For 
the  last  error  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  ;  it 
proceeds  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  expression  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  passion,  for  we  may  well  call  that  idea  of  ex¬ 
pression  mistaken,  which  fails  to  carry  wit:,  it  the 
sympathy  of  the  auHitors.  He  is  too  much  deaden¬ 
ed  to  the  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  violence. 
In  consonance  with  both  these,  are  to  be  joined  de¬ 
fects  of  pronunciation,  which  shall  be  noticed  in  the 
proper  place  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  whole  ef¬ 
fect  of  Mr.  Braham's  singing  is  at  least  unsure,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  are  rather  astonished  than  grati¬ 
fied  and  frequently  as  much  disgusted  as  pleased. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


HAARLEM  ORGAN. 

There  were  few  things  that  1  was  more  eager  to 
see,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  than  the  celebrated 
organ  in  the  great  ohurch  of  this  city.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  lion  of  the  place  ;  but  to  hear  this  lion  roar,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  more  expense  than  to  hear  all  the  lions 
and  tygers  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  fee  of  the 
keeper,  or  organist,  is  settled  at  half  a  guinea ;  and 
that  of  his  assistant  keeper,  or  belows-blower,  at  half 
a  crown.  Expectation,  when  raised  very  high,  is  not 
only  apt  to  surpass  probability,  but  possibility. 
Whether  imaginary  greatness  diminished  the  real,  on 
this  occassion,  I  know  not,  but  I  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  upon  hearing  this  instrument.  In  the  first 
place,  the  person  who  plays  it  is  not  so  great  a  per¬ 
former  as  he  imagines ;  and  in  the  next,  though  the 
number  of  stops  amounts  to  sixty,  the  variety  they  af¬ 
ford  is  by  no  means  equal  to  what  might  be  expected. 
As  to  the  vox  humana^  which  is  so  celebrated,  it  does 
not  at  all  resemble  a  human  voice,  though  a  very  good 
stop  of  the  kind  but  the  world  is  veiy  apt  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  names  ;  the  instant  a  common  hearer 
I  is  told  that  an  organ  ist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  which 
re.remble8  the  human  voice,  tie  supposes  it  to  be  very 
fine,  and  never  enquires  into  the  propriety  of  the 
name,  or  exactness  of  the  imitation.  However,  with 
respect  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  confess,  that 
of  all  the  stops  I  have  yet  heard,  which  have  been 
honoured  with,  the  appellation  of  roxhvmianti^  no  one, 
in  the  treble  part,  has  ever  reminded  me  of  any  thing^ 


human,  so  much  us  of  the  cracked  voice  of  an  oid 
woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  of  Punch 
singing  through  a  comb.  4 

As  this  organ  is  not  only  said  to  be  the  largest,  but 
the  best  in  Europe,  that  is  in  the  world,  I  shall  here 
insert  a  list  of  the  stops,  it  contains,  with  equivalent 
English  names,  to  such  as  are  used  in  England,  and 
short  explanations  of  the  rest.  But  as  technical 
terms  will  be  unavoidable  in  this  description,  I  advise 
my  miscellaneous  readers  to  pass  it  over,  for  it  can 
interest  none  but  organ  players,  or  persons  not  whol¬ 
ly  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of  that  instru¬ 
ment. 


Catalogue  0/  the  Stops  m  the  great  ORG^^  at 
HAARLEM,  built  bv  MULLER,  1738, 


Prestant^ 

Great 
16  feet. 

Manual. 

Open  double  diap. 

Bou'dun^ 

16. 

Stopt  ditto. 

Oc/'itrr, 

8. 

Open  diapason. 

Fiol  da  Gamba,  8. 

Unison  with  ditto. 

Roei  Fluit^ 

8. 

Diap.  half  stop. 

Octave^ 

4. 

Principal. 

Gem's  HoorUy 

4. 

Unison  with  ditto. 

Korr-Qum/, 

6, 

Twelfth  half  stop. 

Qutn/, 

3. 

Fifth. 

Tertian, 

2  ranks. 

Tierce  or  17th. 

Mixture,  6,  8, 

and  10  ranks,  Furniture,  or  mixture. 

JVood  Jluit, 

2  feet’ 

Filteenth,  or  octave 

Tiumpet, 

16. 

[flute 

Double  trumpet. 

Trumpet, 

8. 

Trumpet. 

Trumpet. 

4. 

Clarion. 

Hautbota, 

8. 

Hautbois. 

Upper 

Manual. 

Prestant,  8  feet. 

Open  di.ipason. 

Qiiinfadeena,  16. 

Double  diapason. 

Gem's  Hoorn,  8. 

Unis,  with  stopt  diap. 

Baar  pyp. 

Bear  pipe . 

Octave,  4. 

Principal. 

Flag  Fluil,  4. 

Flute. 

Massat,  3. 

Stopt  twelfth. 

Magt  Hoorn,  2. 

Flute. 

Flageolet,  1  1-2 

Octave  twelfth. 

Besquialter,  2  ranks. 

Sesquialter. 

Ctmbaal,  3  ranks. 

Octave  to  mixture. 

Mixture,  4  and  6  ranks. 

Mixture. 

Scholmay,  8. 

Bagpipe. 

Dulcian,  8. 

Dulcian. 

Vox  humana,  8. 

PosrriF,  OR  SMALL  Oroav. 

Preslant,  8  feet. 

Open  diapason. 

Holfluit,  8. 

Diapason  half  stopt. 

Quinladetna,  8. 

Ditto. 

Octave,  4. 

Principal. 

Flute,  4. 

Flute. 

Speel  Fluit,  3. 

Twelfth. 

Sfsquialter,  2,  3,  and  4  ranks. 

Super-Octave,  2  feet. 

Fifteenth. 

Scherp,  6  and  8  ranks. 

High  mixture. 

Comet,  4  ranks. 

Cimbaal,  3  ranks. 

Octave  mixture. 

Fagot le,  16  feat. 

Double  bassoon. 

Trumpet,  8. 

Regaal,  8. 

Regal. 

Pedals. 

Principal,  32  feet, 

Octave  below  the  double 

[diap. 


isr 


Brestant, 

16. 

Double  diap.  open. 

Subbas, 

16. 

Ditto,  stopt. 

Roer  ^uint. 

12. 

Fourth  below  the 

r* 

Holfiuil, 

8. 

Diapason  half  stopt. 

Octave, 

8. 

Open  diap. 

Quint-Prestanl6. 

Fifth. 

Octave, 

4. 

Principal. 

Ruisch-Quint,3. 

Twelfth. 

Holfiuil, 

2. 

Fifteenth. 

Baeuin, 

32. 

Double  Saebut. 

Basmin, 

16. 

Saebut. 

Trumpet. 

8. 

Trumpet. 

Trumpet, 

4. 

Clarion. 

Cink, 

2. 

Octave  Clarion. 

[stopt. 


This  organ  has  60  stops,  2  tremnlants,  2  couplings, 
or  springs  of  communication,  4  separations  or  valves 
to  close  the  wind-chest  of  a  whole  set  of  keys,  incase 
of  a  cipher^  and  12  pair  of  bellows,  5300  pipes. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  instrument,  though  I 
think  that  of  the  New  Church  at  Hamburg  is  larger, 
and  that  of  the  Old  Kerk,  in  Amsterdam,  better  ton¬ 
ed  ;  but  all  these  enormous  machines  seem  loaded 
with  useless  stops,  or  such  as  only  contribute  to  aug¬ 
ment  noise,  and  to  stiffen  the  touch. 

Bcrnbt. 

Mr.  Townsend  in  his  journey  through  Spain  men. 
tions  a  larger  Organ  than  any  one  described  by  Dr. 
Burney. 

When  at  Seville  I  was  much  phased  (says  Town, 
send)  with  the  construction  of  a  new  Organ  con. 
taininz  five  thousand  three  hundred  pipes^  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  s>ops^  which  latter^  as  the  builder  told 
me.,  is  fifty  more  than  are  in  the  former  one  of  Hoar, 
lem :  yet  so  ample  are  the  bellows.,  that^  when  stretch¬ 
ed  they  supply  the  full  Organfifteen  minutes. 


MUSICAL  DRAMA 


No.  3 


A  oriterion  of  correct  judgment  upon  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  human  passions  and  events  upon  the  Stage, 
by  singing,  is  not  an  easy* task,  its  difficulty  arises 
principally  from  an  idleness  of  observation  on  the 
standard  of  nature. 

Taste  and  criticism,  interpose  their  authority,  and 
point  out  for  our  disapprobation,  the  low,  vulgar  and 
presposterous,  and  for  our  applause,  the  elevated, 
beautiful  and  consistent  in  melody  and  harmony.  It 
is  not  probable  the  generality  of  mankind  ever  did,  or 
ever  will  attain  that  point  of  knowledge  and  judgment 
which  marks  a  true  taste,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  world  has  been  more  re6ned  and  acute,  at. 
some  periods  than  at  others. 

Taste  in  the  musical  drama  is  in  a  remarkable  de. 
gree  progressive,  action  and  true  emphasis,  just  in¬ 
tonation  are  necessary  to  those  who  have  leisure  to 
be  wise — As 

“  Some  by  numbers  judge  a  Poet’s  song. 

And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong.” 

so  others  in  their  estimate  of  an  actor’s  qualifications 
are  equally  mistaken.  A  graceful  carriage,  a  hand¬ 
some  person  and  a  strong  and  harmonious  voice,  with 
just  so  much  understanding  as  to  rise  above  the  level 
of  the  capacity  of  the  fashionable  vulgar,  will  place 
an  Actor  in  a  most  favourable  point  of  light. 

Ladies  will  be  enchained. with  admiration  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  his  action  is  so  elegant^  his  voice  so  sweety 


his  look  so  enchanting,  that  they  are  satisfied  he  is  an 
admirable  performer.  The  men  too,  though  they  will 
not  be  wholly  swayed  by  such  considerations,  allow 
them  to  have  weight,  they  consider  his  emphasis  to 
be  accurate,  for  his  sweet  voice  confounds  their  judg¬ 
ment.  The  meaning  of  the  author  to  be  enforced  in 
the  best  manner,  because  they  do  not  endeavour  to 
understand  how  it  should  be  given  ;  the  character  to 
be  properly  preserved,  because  they  will  not  reason 
on  its  inconsistency,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  consid¬ 
er  him  a  man  of  wonderful  powers.  But  it  is  time  we 
should  know  that,  a  strut  across  the  Stage,  with  a 
sudden  swell  of  utterance,  does  not  always  consti¬ 
tute  good  acting ;  there  is  judgment  required  to  ma¬ 
ture  a  character,  and  taste  to  perform  it  with  effect. 
Mind,  however,  is  the  primary  qualification  for  a  per¬ 
former,  without  which,  person,  voice,  beauty  are  of 
no  avail ;  the  acting  though  it  may  please  cannot  be 
great,  though  it  may  gratify  the  eye  and  ear,  can  nev¬ 
er  satisfy  the  understanding.  The  great  actor,  must 
read  his  character  with  such  attention,  that  every 
pause,  emphasis,  start,  tone,  must  pervade  his  very 
soul  ;  he  must  write  them  down,  practice  them  again 
and  again,  and  never  vary  from  acknowledged  excel¬ 
lence,  for  unattempted  and^uncertain  flight*  of  imagin¬ 
ation. 

The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothiait,  is  taken  from  the 
novel  of  that  name,  ths  plot  consists  in  a  series  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  Deans  — Effies  trial  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  exertions  of  Jeanie,  by  which 
she  succeeds  in  reclaiming  her  sister  from  the  arms  of 
death,  are  peculiarly  striking,  and  effective.  The  music 
is  uncommonly  well  adapted  to  the  scenes  in  repre¬ 
sentation,  Mr.  Dibden  in  the  present  instance  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  great  credit  for  the  abilities  shewn  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  truly  affecting  dramatic  Romance.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  scotch  drs  however  familiar  are  most  ap. 
propriately  introduced,  and  we  make  no  doubt  this 
piece  will  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  Melo 
Dramas. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


SCANDAL. 

A  blind  man  of  Paris,  retiring  in  the  dusk  to  his  ho¬ 
vel  after  having  spent  the  day  in  begging,  with  little 
success,  was  accosted  by  a  person,  who  told  him,  that 
if  he  would  go  home  with  him,  he  should  find  his  ac¬ 
count  in  it.  The  blind  man  joyfully  consented  to 
be  conducted  to  his  new  friend’s  house,  and  was  thus 
addressed  by  him :  “  I  am  not  rich,  and  yet  wish  to 
show  charity  to  the  poor,  which  I  have  no  other  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doing,  unless  by  giving  them  a  parcel  of 
tales  and  novels,  which  1  compose,  to  sell  at  a  very 
moderate  price  for  their  own  benefit.  Here,  my 
friend  is  a  good  parcel  of  them,  which  you  shall  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  the  rate  of  two-pence  each  although  they 
are  intrinsically  worth  thrice  the  money.  The  poor 
fellow,  after  loudly  expressing  his  gratitude,  groped  j 
bis  way  home  exulting,  and  sallied  out  early  the  next 
mom,  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  hi.s  benefactor’s  pmduc- 
tions.  He  cried  his  pamphlets  by  the  title  of  a  new 
novel,  as  he  had  been  directed,  and  for  some  time  had 
no  custom  ;  but  one  of  his  books  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  examined,  the  rest  met  with  a  most  rapid 
sale,  and  the  blind  man  returned  homewards  with  his 
pockets  well  loaded.  His  pleasant  ideas  were  how¬ 
ever,  soon  checked,  by  his  finding  himself  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  an  officer  of  the  police,  who  told  him,  that  the 
book  which  he  had  sold  was  a  most  virulent  and  im- 
pruden  satire  against  a  person  of  rank  The  poor 
blind  man  protested  his  'nnocenoe,  and  told  his  tale, 
which  luckily  for  him  was  believed  ;  but  he  could  give 
no  information  which  could  lead  to  the  contriver  of 
this  very  ingenious  and  new  way  of  spreading  abroad 
scandal  with  impunity. 


BOSTOJi,  SATURDAY,  JVOF.  4,  1820. 


.  THE, EDITOR. 

We  have  numerous  complaints  from  many  Patrons 
in  the  country  relating  to  the  miscarriage  of  the  Eu- 
terpeiad  and  an  omission  of  songs  enclosed  in  the  num¬ 
bers  at  the  commencement  of  every  month,  to  which 
we  beg  to  observe.  Our  personal  attention  is  invari¬ 
ably  bestowed  upon  this  department  of  our  duty  in- 
making  up  our  bundles  for  the  several  Post  offices 
throughout  the  union,  but  wherever  instances  of  om¬ 
ission  occurs,  we  beg  to  be  informed  thereof,  in  order 
that  all  deficiencies  may  be  made  up.  It  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  flattering  to  our  feelings  at  this  incipient  stage  of 
our  enterprise,  to  be  enabled  to  express  the  avowal 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  our  patrons  set  m  inordin¬ 
ately  tenacious,  to  preserve  their  regular  files  of  our 
Paper  When  the  Musical  Intelligencer  was  first 
commenced  no  very  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
promote  its  circulation,  the  Editor  wishing  to  give  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  work,  reserved  to  himself  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  an  appeal  to  the  public  when  its  character 
and  a  developement  of  its  plan  should  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  known.  With  such  feelings  we  endeavoured 
to  embrace  every  topic  of  interest,  personal  and  gen¬ 
eral,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  while  we  entreat 
the  voluntary  aid  of  those  who  may  possess  the  talents 
we  covet,  we  at  the  same  time  engage  to  omit  no  ef¬ 
fort  of  our  own  to  fulfil  expectation,  we  hope  however 
to  be  more  indebted  to  the  generous  contributions  of 
scientific  ability  than  to  our  own  labours,  we  have  on¬ 
ly  to  promise,  that  our  abilities,  such  as  they  are, 
shall  be  exerted  to  their  utmost,  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  in  the  support  of  the  profession  and  in  the  pro¬ 
pagation  ol  ail  that  may  appear  to  us  to  illustrate  and 
exalt  the  science.  To  afford  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  feci  disposed  to  ,jlace  their  names  to  our  list  of 
subscribers,  we  iia\e  deposit  ed  a  subscription  with  the 
Postmasters  of  the  most  populous  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  the  union. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  “Haxdki.  and  Hatdn. 
Society,  ”  takes  place  Tomorrow  Evening  at 
Boylston  Hall  at  half  past  6  o’clock 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  Sec. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 
A  Monthly  meeting  of  the  ‘‘Handel  and  Hatdn 
Society”  will  be  held  at  Boylston  Hall,  an  Tuesday 
Evening,  Nov.  1, 

JOSEPH  LEW  IS,  Sec. 


CO. \  CERT. 

The  Philharmonic  Sociftt’s  CoHCF.BTwill  taka 
place  on  Saturday  Evening  4  inst.  to  commence  at  7 
o’clock,  at  the  Hall  in  Pond-street.  Members  cair 
receive  their  tickets  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
The  gentlemen,  professors  and  amateurs,  who  inteim 
to  perform  In  the  orchestra,  are  requested  to-  be  at 
the  Hall  at  half  past  six  precisely. 

\Vm.  COFFIN,  Jvn.  See. 


LG'l'O.'i  TllEAlKE. 

—  — — eo3oo.v:.'.*oooQo—  ■— 

ON  .MONDAY  EVENING,  Nov.  6, 
ill  be  performed 

THF  HOAD  TO  RUIN. 

After  which  (for  the  second  tinie)  the  new  Scottish^ 
Raniance  of 

BOTH  W  ELL  BRIGG. 
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THE  BOVqUET, 

Utrejlaw'is  tinnumhtr'd  Ihe^r  calurr  itnile, 
Somepink^  and  sotne  purple, svtru  blue  and  tome  while'. 
Some  damask,  some  yeUotv,  some  green  and  some  red, 
Their  fragrance  ullemate  diffutirili/  shed. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mozart  arhiressed  to  the 
-EOLIAN  HARP. 

If  e’er  when  solemn  stillness  reigns, 

Our  wakeful  eyes  a  vigil  keep ! 

When  all  along  the  silent  plains, 

The  voice  of  nature  seems  to  sleep. 

Harp  of  the  winds,  oh,  let  the  gale 
Awake  tbj  sadly  pleasing  waii. 

Thy  mingling  chords  so  wild  are  flung, 

So  soft  their  fitful  murmurs  ring  ; 

They  thrill  as  if  an  Angel  sung. 

Or  Ariel’s  finger  touch’d  the  siring. 

Harp  of  winds,  oh  let  the  gale 
Still  wake  thy  sadly  pleasing  wail. 

ICow  the  notes  awhile  complain. 

Now  they  with  the  breeze  decay, 

Flark !  they  cease,  they  breathe  again, 

A  moment  swell !  then  melt  away, 

But  ah  !  more  sweet  his  heav’nly  strain. 

Who  with  Italia’s  poet  sung  ; 

Can  aught  the  raptur’d  ear  enchain, 

Like  airs  that  o’er  his  lyre  have  rung  ? 

Harp  of  the  winds,  thy  pensive  tone, 

Thy  wildest  thrill  were  all  his  own  ! 

Each  mingled  chord,  each  wond’ring  note, 

His  magic  touch  would  oft  combine. 

As  dyes  that  o’er  the  azure  float. 

Together  in  the  rainbow  shine ! 

If  music  now  his  soul  inspire. 

Harp  of  the  winds,  thou  art  hi'  lyre  ! 

In  song  he  clos’d  life’s  fleetir  lay, 

Like  the  swan  when  dead  nigh, 

His  Requiem  was  his  parting  lay. 

Its  closing  strain  his  latest  sigh. 

Thomson 


TO  MARY  ANN. 

^MIat  can  sooth  the  anguish’d  heart, 

When  wounded  by  some  ven’mous  dart, 

Or,  for  a  moment  ease  the  smart  ? 

’Tis  music’s  harmony. 

What  bids  us  wipe  the  (earful  eye, 

Suppress  the  lovelorn  youthful  sigh  ? 

Nor  let  us  ask  the  question,  why, 

’Tis  music’s  sympathy. 

What  fills  the  ball-room  with  delight  ? 

What  makes  the  gallant  warrior  fight, 

And  causes  youth  tberlove  to  plight  ? 

’Tis  music’s  witchery. 

Then  why  sbonld  we  desponding  be  ? 

Why  think  of  sorrow  while  with  thee  ? 

’Tis  thy  voice  can  bid  it  flee. 

’Tis  music  heavenly. 

ELLA. 

Ladies  Literary  Cabinet 


MISCELLANY. 


VENETIAN  MUSIC. 

I  had  this  morning  the  honour  of  a  second  inter- 1 
view  with  Count  Torre  Taxis,  during  which,  I  had 
(he  pleasure  to  hear  his  excellency  perform  on  the 
harpsichord,  of  which  instrument  he  is  an  able  mast, 
er  ;  he  played  voluntaries  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
which  he  discovered  much  skill  in  modulation,  and  I 
found  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  upper  form  of  the 
Tartini  school.  He  shewed  me  a  great  number  of 
masses,  motets,  and  oratorios  ofhis  own  composition, 
for  though  young,  he  is  already  a  very  voluminous 
writer.  He  it  possessed  of  a  very  curious  keyed  in¬ 
strument  which  was  made  at  Berlin,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  :  it  is,  in  shape,  like  a 
large  clavichord,  has  several  changes  of  stops,  and  is 
occasionally  a  harp,  a  harpsichord,  a  lute,  or  piano 
forte  ;  but  the  most  curious  property  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  is,  that  by  drawing  out  the  keys  the  hammers 
are  transferred  to  diflferent  strings,  by  which  means 
a  composition  may  be  transposed  half  a  note,  a  whole 
note,  or  a  flat  third  lower  at  pleasure,  without  the 
embarrassment  of  ditferent  notes  or  clefs,  real  or  im¬ 
aginary.  Burskv. 


OPERA  OF  BERENICE. 

The  opera  of  Berenice,  set  by  Freschi  in  1680,  was 
aggrandized  with  chonisses  of  one  hundred  virgins^ 
one  hundred  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  horsemen  in 
iron  armour ;  forty  cornets  of  horse,  six  trumpeters  on 
horseback,  six  drummers,  six  ensigns,  six  saebuts,  six 
great  flutes,  six  minstrels  playing  on  Turkish  instru. 
ments,  six  others  on  octave  flutes,  six  pages,  three 
sergeants,  and  six  cymbalists.  Twelve  huntsmen, 
twelve  grooms,  six  coachmen  for  the  triumph,  six  oth¬ 
ers  for  the  procession,  two  Turks,  one  leading  two 
elephants,  the  other  twe  lions,  swelled  the  moving 
scene,  while  Berenice’s  triumphal  ear,  drawn  by  four 
horses  ;  six  other  cars  with  prisoners  and  spoils,  drawn 
by  twelve  horses  :  and  six  coaches,  completed  the 
processional  pomp.  This  splendid  series  of  objects 
was  exhibited  on  a  vast  plain  adorned  with  triumph¬ 
al  arches,  pavilions,  and  tents ;  and  a  square  prepared 
for  the  entrance  of  Uie  triumph,  and  a  forest  for  the 
chace,  filled  up  and  enriched  the  view.  This  des¬ 
cription  of  the  stupenduous  and  gaudy  toys  exhibited 
in  the  first  act  of  the  opera  of  Berenice,  will  give  the 
reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  ostentation  of  the 
whole  spectacle,  and  convince  him  of  the  inordinate 
expence  bestowed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on 
that  part  of  operatical  exhibitions  addressed  to  the 
ignorance,  the  passion,  and  the  fancy  of  the  multi, 
tude. 


ANECDOTE  OF  HANDEL. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  instead  of  receiving  kindly 
a  friendly  hint  from  the  poet,  that  a  particulary  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  ofhis  songs  was  a  little  at  variance  with 
the  sense  of  the  poetry,  his  dignity  was  offended,  and 
his  rage  inflamed  “Vat,”  exclaimed  the  bigh-spirit- 
Gcrman,  with  the  anger  of  insulted  pride,  “you  teach 
me  music  !  De  music.  Sir,  ish  good  music.  It  is  your 
words,  ish  bad  !  Hear  de  pas«age  again  (repeating 
it  vehemently  on  the  harpsichord)  Dere  “  Go  you 
make  vords  to  dat  music.” 


Just  Imported,  and  for  sale,  on  Consignme®t 
the  following  Invoice  of 

MUSICAL  instruments. 

received  by  the  London  Packet,  Capt  Tracey,  vil. 

Plain  Concert  Flutes,  Tipi  ditto.  Plain  and  Tipf 
Thirds,  Fourths,  Fifths,  Sixths,  Octares  and  B. 
Flutes,  Picolais  Thirds  and  Fifths,  Patent  Flutes, 
with  one  to  four  Silver  Keys,  Plain  and  Tip!  F,  A’, 
flat,  and  Concert  Clarionets  with  shake  Keys  and  ex¬ 
tra  mouth  piece.  Clarionet,  Hautboy  and  Bastoon 
Reeds,  Sells  Piano  Forte,  Guitar,  Violin  and  Viol, 
encello  Strings,  Steel  and  Brass  Wire,  Military  Bu. 
gles  with  Band  C  Crooks,  Flageolets  and  Fifes,  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  low  for  cash  to  close  the  consign* 

enf, _ _ _ _ 

INSTRUMENTAL  DIRECTOR. 

Jiwt  received  an<l  for  sale  by  James  I.orin#, 
No,  2,  Comhill,  Price  $t.  The  INSTRUMENTAL 
DIRECTOR,  containing  rules  for  all  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  in  common  use,  laid  down  in  a  plain  and  con¬ 
cise  manner.  To  which  are  added  a  variety  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  of  the  richest  and  most  popular  kind 
extant,  a  part  of  which  was  never  before  published  in 
this  country 

Also— at  said  Store  a  supply  of  the  musical  works 
in  general  use,  among  which  are  the  following  the 
Old  Colony  Collection  ol  Anthems,  in  two  vols  ,  Han¬ 
del’s  Messiah  ;  Lock  Hospital;  Haydn’s  Creation; 
Harmonia  Sacra ;  Callcott’s  Musical  Grammar  ;  Ma- 
sonick  Minstrel ;  Vocal  Companion  ;  Musical  Diction¬ 
ary  ;  Kollman’s  Harmony  ;  M  hitcly’s  Inblrumcntal 
Preceptor ;  Hubbard’s  Anthems;  Village  Harmony; 
Bridgewater  Collection.  Winchell’s  Sacred  Harmony  ; 
containing  120  tunes  at  3S  cts  single. 

N.  B,  Musical  Societies  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

NEW  MUsfe  STORE. 

JOHN  ASHTON  Jr.  informs  his  friends 
and  the  Pnblic,  that  he  has  removed  two  doors  be¬ 
low  his  former  Stand,  No.  20,  Marlborough-street, 
where  he  solicits  a  continuance  of  their  patrooage. 
He  has  received  by  the  London  Packet,  and  other 
recent  arrivals,  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of 
Musical  Instruments,  together  with  his  former  Stock, 
comprising  as  great  a  variety  as  will  be  found  in  any 
other  Store  in  Boston — part  of  which  are  as  followo  I 
Bass  Viols,  (patent  screws) 

E  flat  Brass  and  Copper  Bugle  H  orns, 

1  4  and  6  Ke^ed  Flutes,  (patent) 

Flageolets,  with  ivory  cisterns,  (patent) 

BCE  and  F  Clarionets,  (Ashton’s  make)  warrant¬ 
ed  to  be  of  superior  quality. 

Violins,  Bass  Viols  and  double  Bass,  Strings,  war- 
rented  Real  Roman  Fresh. _ 

MUSIC  TUITION. 

MISS  HEWITT,  Organist  of  the  Handel  &  Haydn 
Society,  and  of  (he  first  Chucb,  solicits  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  her  friends  and  the  public  in  her  profession, 
as  teacher  of  the  Piano  forte,  Organ,  Harp  and  Sing¬ 
ing.  Application  to  be  made  at  No.  3S,  Federid- 
street,  or  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse  No.  6, 
Milk- street, 

- MaTOK’S  tREATlDN: — 

For  sale  at  the  EUTERPEIAD  OFFICE.  No.  1», 
Merchant’s  Row,  Haydn’s  Oratorio  of  the  CREA¬ 
TION  ;  Also — Shaw’s  Sacred  Mei-odvs  ;  Har- 
MoifiA  Sacra, - a  new  and  appropriate  AN¬ 

THEM,  for  THARKSClVlflC. 


